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AIMS AND METHODS OE THE I.C.L.R. 


The International Committee for Labour Relations 
has sprung from a specific need : that of providing militant 
workers - more particularly those who strive to face the 
issues of the modern world and to find libertarian and 
federalistic solutions for them - with objective information 
concerning the problems, events and social phenomena that 
arise in the rapidly developing main centres of the world. 
Internalionalism - which remains too often a meaningless 
formula - can only become an active force if it is based 
on a precise know-ledge of facts. 

The C.N.T, (National Sub-Committee in Exile), 
the Dutch Nederlands Synidcalistische Varkverbond, the 
Union des Syndicalistes de France have agreed to set up a 
Relations Committee whose main tasks would consist in 
exchanging information, taking stock of the active forces 
within the workers' movements that are really independant 
and not under state control, bringing those into contact 
and studying in common the new problems arising in the 
world of to-day. 

This is therefore neither an attempt to create 
a new International, nor a desire to forge a new doctrine, 
but rather an effort to improve our knowledge, understanding 
and action. 

In Europe, in Asia, in Africa and in Latin 
America as well as in the English-s eaking world and the 
countries subjected to forms of dictatorship or totalita¬ 
rianism, the working class has to face various situations, 
but remains everywhere a determining element of these 
situations. 

To make the working class aware of its weight, 
its role and its possibilities is an indispensable task - 
it is to this task that the I.C.L.R. intends to make its 
contribution. 

We are at once very weak and very powerful : 
weak if we compare our meager forces and poor resources 
with the immensity of the upheavals now taking place| but 
at the same time we are powerful if we consider at its 
proper value the total of our comrades 1 efforts, experiences 
and will. 


The I.C.1..R. will only prove useful in so far 
as all our comrades will become aware of both the value 
and the limitation of their knowledge. 

Exchanges between our circles of study, our 
publications, our organizations, of all the material avai¬ 
lable can only take place if local centres are created and 
make it their business to gather documents, studies and 
reports. 





For the time being, only two centres are in 
existence s one in Paris, another in Stockholm, thanks to 
the co-operation of the Sveriges Arbetaren Centralorgani- 
sation of Sweden. We hope that in the near future a centre 
for South America will be created in Buenos-Aires and 
another one in Mexico - for Central America and the 
Caribbean Islands. Our links with Asia and Africa are 
still very slender. As for the Soviet Block, our comrades 
in exile are able to operaxe a centre in close contact 
with the comrades who remain behind the iron-curtain and 
the workers 5 movements that spontaneously spring up amid 
totalitarian hardships. Our forces are real, and the very 
development of world events requires their intervention. 

Our first task consists in assessing our number, our 
influence and cur possibilities. The contribution of every 
comrade cannot but fortify our common will and ensure our 
common victory. 

The ulletin is published in four languages % 
German, English, Spanish, French. It is sent to all the 
workers’ organizations which seek self-definition, to all 
the publications of those organizations which will repro¬ 
duce the texts and to all comrades wishing to take part 
in our common work or to profit by it. 

The French and English editions will be published 
in France, the German and Spanish editions in Sweden 
(Addresses s for France, Louis Mercier, 179 rue du Temple, 
Paris 3eme. For Sweden s Helmut Rudiger, 11 Lostigan, 

Solna VII). 


All contibutions are voluntary. All reproductions 

are free. 


Financial help is provided by the N.S.V., by the 
Union of French Syndicalisbs (for the English and French 
bulletins)| the S.A.C. undertakes the publication of the 
Spanish and German bulletins. 

Any organization, trade union or individual 
comrade wishing to see our work develop can help by sending 
us reports or studies, by publishing the material provided 
by the I.C.L.R. in workers 1 papers, weeklies, magazines 
and bulletins, and by contributing financial help. 
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TRADE UNIONS IN UNDER-DEYELCPED COUNTRIES 


This is a consideration of some elements of a 
problem which is becoming more important every day, na¬ 
mely that of the part to be played by trade unions in 
countries which are about to gain or have recently 
gained independence. 

The magnitude of this problem requires care- 
ful^ study, and any definite opinion in that respect 
ought to^be based on an inquiry into the experiments now 
taking place in these countries. 

We submit here a few basic data to our comra¬ 
des and we hope that those among them who are at the core 
of these experiments will make their own contribution to 
our inquiry. 


I; An international controve rsy. 

. What is the function of a trade union in an 
under-developed country? Must-it operate like western 
trade unions or must it fulfill certain specific tasks? 
Oddly enough, this problem gave rise to one of the very 
few dissensions between Western and Eastern sociolo¬ 
gists at the Tokyo Conference ( organized by the Con¬ 
gress for the Freedom of Culture in the Summer of 1957). 

In the West, as Daniel Bell ( University of 
Columbia ) remarked, trade unions deal aggressively 
with the employers to obtain higher wages, to protect 
the worker against the employers arbitrary power, and 
tjO enforce certain regulations ( assignment of work, 
promotion by seniority, distribution of work in cases 
of depression, etc.). 

Asoka Mehta, an important Indian socialist 
-I0a&-Sr ? rejected this conception of the trade union 1 s 
role in under-developed countries. Owing to the lack 
of capital, every attempt at increasing the worker's 
share cannot but lead to inflation. The function of tra¬ 
de unions in the economic field, he pleaded, is to 
accept the freezing of wages, to help to increase pro- 
ductivity and to see to it that benefits he reinvested 
in schemes of economic development. The main function 
of the trade union, Asoka Mehta declared, is a socio¬ 
logical one: it must tackle the psycho-social problems 
that arise from the transformation of illiterate rural 
hands into disciplined workers, organize housing- sett¬ 
lements, etc. 

This opinion was opposed by Rita Hinden, 
editor of the socialist Commentary ( -b on ,a on ) f who con¬ 
sidered this idealistic conception as naive and stated 
that the trade union had to remain an " altruitstic" 
institution operating as a watch-dog for the whole of 
society, and that it could only retain the confidence 
of its members by resolutely defending their own inte- 
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rests. There is no harm, she said, in the trade union’s 
acting " selfishly" in defence of its own interests, 
as in a divided society these interests can reach a ba¬ 
lance through a form of competition based on the give- 
and-take of interest groups. 

To this argument Mehta answered that social 
unity in under-developed countries was too weak survive 
the shock of these groups of interest, and that western 
trade union's, which have been shaped by their struggle 
against the aggressive activity of capitalist groups- 
and the trade unions in under-developed countries-espe- 
cially in cases where the State, seeks to apply a socia¬ 
list solution- will have to adopt different modes of 
social behaviour. 


II. An opinion . 

Pierre Rondot, who is an expert in Muslim 
problems, gave the following description of the part 
played up to now by trade unions in Asia and Africa: 

" The sacrifice of the workers to the poli¬ 
tical and national struggle has been a marked success 
of the overseas nationalists; this sacrifice has hel¬ 
ped to hasten the emancipation process. This attitude 
is partly accounted for by the " colonial" character 
of the native workers relationships with their employ¬ 
ers, for " the worker’s economic position depends direc- 
tily on the political conditions of the coloniser's 
domination; the privileges granted to Europeans in the 
way of wages and social security further contribute to 
break working-class solidarity in favour of national 
solidarity, the manifest hostility shown by the admi¬ 
nistration to local trade unions drives them towards a 
nationalist attitude, further encouraged by the aware¬ 
ness that imperialism uses economy as an indirect means 
of domination, a special system of claims is thus wor¬ 
ked out and jointly applied. International anti-colonia¬ 
list influences also act along the same lines," (...) 

" Ideals, here, clash with reality. In the eyes 
of the Eastern nationalist theoricians, the full develop¬ 
ment of the Arabian peoples can only take place within 
the framework of a vast Arabian federation. But on the 
other hand, internal social struggles at present increa¬ 
se the tendency towards division. The aim of Arab unity, 
wrote an Arab socialist essayist, Mr. Clovis Maksoud, 
is not merely to obtain " national identity", but also 
to achieve a form of political entity leading towards 
democracy and socialism... It is perhaps this problem of 
unity that divides the Arab world: on the one hand we 
have the ruling classes,... and on the other the progres¬ 
sive intellectuals, the peasants who have become cons¬ 
cious of belonging to the same class as the urban wor¬ 
kers , and who are convinced that their future progress 
and properity depend on the setting up of a unified-, 

Arab nation. " Here again, it should be noted, one finds 
this idea of political priority which we have already 
mentioned with respect to the North African trade unions. 
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These two opinions are taken from a general 
study on " Overseas Nationalism" published in " Econo- 
mi e et Humanisme " ( Paris), a magazine of Christian 
inspiration. 


Ill . The case of Tunisia. 

The economic slump now prevailing in Tunisia 
would seem to call for a hold social policy. This is not 
the case, however, and J.P. Finidori, one of the founders 
of the first Tunisian C.G.T. ( General Confederation of 
labour) writes in " Revolution Froletarienne" ; n Poverty 
is growing to-gether with unemployment, And life is ex¬ 
pensive even for these who work, for wages are ridiculous 
ly low. 


Furthermore, whereas the representatives of 
the other social classes within the National Union cons¬ 
cientiously defend the interests of their class, the re¬ 
presentatives of the working-class seem to he concerned 
only with keeping it in leash. 

last year, we witnessed a scission of the 
U.G.T.T. provoked by the State. This year, a re-unifica¬ 
tion took place, once again by will of the State; but in 
the precess one of the general secretaries, well liked 
by the workers, was removed from office. 

' The present general secretaries are members 

of the central political committee of the Neo-Destour, 
they are men entirely devoted to their party and for 
whom the secro-sanct State must be sole and unquestioned 
dispenser of good and evil. 

We are a Republic. At leat in theory. But the 
President's power is absolute. There is a Constituent 
Assembly, but no Constitution. 

Sure enough, the President is a father to his 
people, and a father can only be anxious for the wel¬ 
fare of his children. Theoretically at least. 

In fact the workers are starving and they, 
who are usually militant, are forced to shut up. 

The police and the governors, as well as the 
party-cells and the officials of the U.G.T.T. have all 
received the same instructions; to preserve order. 

All this, in order not to scare away capital 
invested and to be invested; to tranquilizo the local 
bourgeoisie. 

No more delegates elected. Moreover, in order 
to limit as much as possible the expression of discontant 
in the assemblies, the small trade unions have been si¬ 
lenced. At its last congress, the U.G.T.T, made it com¬ 
pulsory for a delegate to represent at least 250 members 
to be entitled to one vote. It is true that a strong 
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minority opposed the decision, hut it was only a mi¬ 
nority. 

The general secretaries have "become statesmen. 
They strut about abroad on governmental and other mis¬ 
sions, but rarely in their own country, except with a 
visiting Prime Minister." 
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A STRIKE IN NORTH-AMERICA 


From, Dec. 8 to Dec. 16, 1957, a strike took 
place in New-York: the strike of the Subway motormen, 
which caused some inconvenience to the public but above 
all gave rise to some scandalous proceedings. 

To form an idea of the underground services in 
- New-York City one must first take into account the follo¬ 
wing data: the threo companies in charge of these ser¬ 
vices are administered by a local body, the New York City 
Transit Authority, which has succeeded, since the end of 
the war in disorganising one of the most perfect railway 
systems in the world. 864-0 daily trains carry an average 
of about 4.700.000 passengers on work days, covering a 
network of 240 miles. The staff comprises some 40.000 
men, among whom there are 31.917 workmen, 3.167 motormen, 
3.700 conductors, 900 signalmen, 600 switchman, etc. 

Wages are comparatively low: motormen earn $ 92.80 per 
40-hour week, i.e., all taxes deducted, a weekly wage of 
$70-80 net. And yet they are the best paid category. The 
only organisation acknowledge by the management of the 
Subway to defend the worker's interests is the Transport 
Union of America, which belongs to the A.F.L.-C. 1,0. and 
is led by Michael J. Quill, a typical American dictato—' 
rial union boss, 18.000 wage-earners , for the main part 
unskilled workers , are members of this union. The other 
workers are grouped according to their category and be¬ 
long to 22 different organisations- the most important, 
according to the New York Times of Dec. 22, 1957, 
being the Motomen's Bene vol ent Association , which claims 
a membership of 2.600 motormen, i.e. the absolute majo¬ 
rity of the workers in this category. 

It is precisely these motormen who went on stri 
ke last December; their strike was declared to be ille¬ 
gal, not only by the company directors, but also by the 
leaders of Michael Quill's organization and by the lo¬ 
cal authorities— they all agreed that it was easier to 
control a single organization than a score of small au¬ 
tonomous groups. The police did the rest; they jailed the 
leaders of the Motormen's Benevolent Association and 
exerted all the possible pressure on the strikers and 
their families. 


The local press itself was almost unanimous in 
blaming the strike for being " an attempt on the life 
of the population " . It made use of all the possible 
arguments and pretexts to prove that .his strike in a 
public service was utterly unjustifiable. 


Furthermore, during the strike there was no ' ‘ 
sign of sympathie for the strikers. And Strange as it 
seems, in that city where there are millions of workers 
belonging to hundreds of trade unions, there was not a 
single organization, not a single worker's group impor¬ 
tant enough for its positions to be mentioned in the 
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newspapers that expressed its intention to make common 
cause with the strikers by starting a strike of its own. 

On some lines, the service was almost imper¬ 
ceptibly slowed down, dissidence was advocated and or¬ 
ganized by Quill and his Union and drew the praises of 
the " respectable people" and pratically the whole Press. 

The main demand of the strikers was the reco¬ 
gnition of the M.B,A. as an official body entitled to 
deal with the company; as has been noted previously, 
all the monopolists unanimously opposed this demand. 

But what the press and the authorities most bitterly 
fought against was the very principle of a strike of the 
public services employees. This.stand was justified, 
of course, as being in the interest of the community, 
which was thus being granted the inalienable right to 
trample upon the interests and aspirations of one of 
the minorities of which it is composed. 

A few solitary voices were raised in protest 
against this elaim;but on one pretext or another these 
voices were muffled. Such was the case with our comrade 
Wieckj he had vritten the following letter to the edi¬ 
tors of the New York Times, who, owing to " lack of 
space " ( !), did not publish it: 

" Everybody finds it pleasant when things 
show some sort of stability. We are glad to know that 
our train will arrive on time. This kind of feeling 
is pleasant for me too, but not to the point that I 
should sacrifice more essential values to it. In the 
transport strike it. is theoretically the organization cho 
sen by a certain category of workers to represent them 
that is in dispute. But it is really the working con¬ 
ditions, the dignity and welfare of the workers that 
are at stake, as these depend on the quality of the or¬ 
ganization which defends them. This fact is known to 
everybody, except perhaps the experts. Now if these 
conditions are not considered as values more important 
than stability, then it means that stability itself is 
reduced to being nothing but a mockery which perpetua¬ 
tes injustice. 

" First anomaly : the employeur chooses the mo 
de of election of the representative committee and there¬ 
by selects himself the body of men that is to represent 
the workers in his firm. 

"Second anomaly : the " respsctable " people 
order the workers to get rid of the " black sheep". 

And as soon as the workers set about doing precisely 
what they are bid, " respectable" people immediately 
start being concerned about their own personal comfort 
and about general stability. How, then, can the wor¬ 
kers get rid of the " black sheep" - or those who are 
supposed to be the " black sheep", this not the time 
for distinctions- if the employer, who has decided 
upon the form of their union can only be nominally 
distinguished from the State? How can they succeed, un¬ 
less it be by imposing upon all of us these minor 


inconveniences which will incite us to reflect a little 
on these anomalies? 

" for my part, I prefer, as a token of sym¬ 
pathy for the strkers, to travel by bus or walk across 
Manhattan bridge, rather than condone, be it only out- 
warly, this cynical theory of the public good." 

In spite of its conciseness, this text was 
not published by the great daily newspaper . And yet it 
touches upon problems which are not only of a particu¬ 
lar but of a general interest : the problems of the free¬ 
dom of trade unions, which is a common right to all wor¬ 
kers, and of freedom of association, common to all ci¬ 
tizens. The upshot of the Subway motormen 1 s strike was a 
promise that h state law would confirm these liberties 
and that the arrested union leaders would be freed. 

But as far as this promised law is concerned, 
and even granting that it will be enforced, everyone 
knows by experience that any liberty that is left to the 
mercy of the law is a lost liberty, 

. Manhattanite - ( from " Adunata dei Refrattari 
January 1958 . 
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TWO HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS IN DANGER OF DEATH. ~ 


During the press conference which took place 
on January 28, 1958, a spokesman of the Hungarian Foreign 
Misnistry, Laszlo Gyaros , confirmed that Sandor Racz and 
Sandor Bali, who had been respectively president and 
general secretary of the Central Worker ! s Council for 
Great- Budapest, are now in prison and awaiting trial. 
Other leaders of this council are in the same case, 
although they were not mentioned by the spokesman. 

It is important to note that the Worker 1 s 
Council for Great-Budapest was created legally and that 
its leaders were elected in an entirely democratic way 
during a meeting of 500 delegates from the worker : s 
councils of the Budapest factories which took place on 
Nov. 13 and 14, 1958 in Ujpest ( a district in Budapest). 
It must also be remembered that, after the setting up 
of this body. Janos Kaaar himself entered negociations 
several times with its leaders ( on Nov. 15, 17 and 25). 
On Dec. 9, to " protest against the repressive measures 
taken against the workers and their elected representa¬ 
tives, 11 the Worker's Council for Great-Budapest, after 
having vainly attempted to get the government to stop 
the arrests of militants, called out a general strike 
for Dec. II and 12. The government then declared the 
Council to be illegal and had its president and its 
general secretary arrested. 

Under the emergency laws still being enfor¬ 
ced, the leaders of the Worker's Council are liable to be 
sentenced to death. 

Protest: Save Bali and Racz! 


Albert Camus. 



THE PROBLEM OF POTATOES AMD FREEDOM. - 


A German gereral is said to have discovered the 
cause of German defeat in World War I to have been the 
shortage of potatoes. That is to say that the soldier's 
combativeness diminishes together with the amount of food 
he gets. It is generally admitted, however, that revolu¬ 
tionaries react the other way round. A proof of this can 
be found in an article by the old socialist Mo je Vatsberg 
which appeared in the liberal daily Dagens Wyheter , and 
tells about some episodes of the first democratic strug¬ 
gles in Sweden . The Time is 1918 , while the population 
in the country is suffering from starvation: 

" The anarcho-syndicalists had called out 
□trikes in Ljungawerk, Matfors and Nadansjo, and were 
organizing public manifestations all over the Sunds- 
wall district. We, at the socialist commitee of the 
district, we tried to check these movements and to appea¬ 
se the governor of the province who threatened to bring 
in the police and the army. In Sundswail a huge demons¬ 
tration ^was staged and many of the participants had wal¬ 
ked as far as 10 or 20 miles to join in it. The proces¬ 
sion went through the town like a fantastic black snake; 
the 10.000 demonstrators rapidly occupied the whole of 
Sundswail. J.A. Ingvarson , the deputy, spoke about the 
political situation; Disa Vatsberg spoke of the rising 
cost of living,; of the food shortage and of the women's 
distress. 


The immediate upshot was a telegram sent to ■' 
the government and signed by the deputy Ingvarsson. It 
contained only four words: 

" Send potatoes to Sundswail." 

This episode is characteristic of the first 
struggles for democracy in Sweden. It is not by mere 
chance that anarcho-syndicalist activity imprinted on 
the events of Sundswail a particular stamp of hopeful 
restlessness . The description given by Vatsberg is ty¬ 
pical of the situations that arose at that timet Every- 
were the same thing happened: the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
were in the forefront; they undertook the task of orga¬ 
nising agitating, launching strikes and demonstrations 
until Lihe masses obtained satisfaction for their immedia¬ 
te claims. But there is another significant fact: the be¬ 
nefit of the victories which the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
has so eificiently helped to achieve were reaped by 
others. No doubt the Anarcho- Syndicalists benefitted 
individually from the advantages that had been gained, 
but this progress has been fruit for the movement 
itself. 


Since then, the situation has changed consi¬ 
derably. T h ere is no longer a shortage of potatoes. Ana 
Social Democracy which has claimed that the social 
improvements were victories of its own party, is itself 
a victim of the consequences of the prevailing " Well- 

being". It is even more logical that the Anarcho- Syndic a- 




list movement, whose roots dwell deeply in the " barri- 
cade’ 1 traditions of By-gone times, should find it more 
difficult to recruit new comrades within this"general 
welfare" society, organized from top to bottom. 

Is there any real ground for satisfaction at 
the sight of these baskets full of potatoes that are now 
taken for granted by all? 

Not by any means. From a socialist point- of- 
view our present society has serious faults. The spirit 
and the ideal are ignored. If socialism only meant bas¬ 
kets full of potatoes, then it was not worth very much. 

A militant vanguerd is still indispensable to-day. The 
difference between past periods and the present time 
lies in the fact that the essential issue of the strug¬ 
gle is no longer a problem of potatoes but one of free¬ 
dom. The centralizing policy of the state., the bureau¬ 
cratising of all social activities represent a new threat 
against mankind-. 

Our weekly paper attempts to discuss, encou¬ 
rage and support all the libertarian ideas and endeavours 
bent on changing the present state of things. We are nu¬ 
merous but we are known; many are those who understand 
us, and this situation incites us to continue and renew 
our efforts. The Sveriges Arbetaren Centralorganization - 
which is the libertarian syndicalist movement in Sweden- 
is the organic core ready to make every sacrifice in 
order to support our publication Arbetaren . We are con¬ 
vinced that the cultural work of the S.A.C. and the ac¬ 
tion of our paper are just as important for the defence 
of freedom than the former struggle for potatoes and for 
the fundamental human rights acknowledged to-day. 


Evert Arvidsson 


from the Swedish weekly Arbetaren 25-1-58 
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NOTES ON THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN SYRIA . 


The Baath - socialist party for Arab revival - 
which exerts a strong inf 1 uence on the political struc¬ 
ture of Syria as well as on the Army, has included, agra¬ 
rian reform in its programme. In its programme, note, 
and not in its immediate demands. For the parliamentary 
majority which governs the country is constituted by repre 
sentatives of the Baath and representatives of the Demo¬ 
cratic Block, that is to say of conservative forces, and 
especially of landowners. 

Although the Baath draws its force from the 
poverty-stricken peasantry - especially in the region of 
Homs and Hama - it must compromise with the opponents 
of agrarian reform, their meeting—ground being interna¬ 
tional policy ( i.e. a policy of " active neutralism" 
and of Arab nationalism.) 

Serious observers, however, have discovered 
in the region of Homs and Hama - which is a zone influen- 
ce ^°f the Baathist leader Akram Hamrani - a peculiar 
attitude among the peasants. They do not pay their dues 
to the landlords in the same proportion as formerly, and 
they successfully oppose the expulsion of peasants in 
conflict with their landowner. This resistance and this 
" de facto" reform have been made possible by the fact 
that the leaders of Baath rely on the landless peasants 
±or support and thus to protect them. Moreover, there 
are many armed groups about the country, which creates 
a sort of practical " modus vivendi"i landlords tolerated 
illegal encroachments on the part of their holders in 
order to avoid being directly expropriated. Many over* 
seers endeavour to maintain some balance between the con- 
iiicting interests and often succeed in doing because they 
are members of Baath. J 


. ^ will be intersting to know, now that the 

fayrian ana Egyptian states have unified, whether Baath 
will make use of the situation to hasten the fundamental 
reforms, or whether, on the contrary it will check the 
movement of the peasants for reasons of international 
policy, notably to avoid creating trouble for Nasser 
among his own peasants of the Nile valley. 


Most of the Syrian military " reformers" 
nave inscribed the agrarian reform on their programme* 
unch was the case with general Chichakly. However demago¬ 
gic this claim from above if may seem ? the fact is that 

no J .^ 3 f 1 asan ^ s ' or Sanization exists yet, that could carry 
out the reform " from below" . 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRACY TO- DAY 


Before "becoming the privilege, and later the 
monopoly of the chosen few, theoretical studies and at- 
temps at probing further .into what was at the time "ta¬ 
ken for granted" were undertaken in several European so¬ 
cialist parties. These attempts, which were quite nume¬ 
rous before World War I, became more and more rare bet¬ 
ween the two wars, and disappeared almost completely after 
World War II. The recent efforts of a few English so¬ 
cialists to define - in the New Fabian Essays - a modern 
socialist thought nearly caused a sensation, so accusto¬ 
med had people become to the idea that, within the par¬ 
ties which call themselves socialist, nobody nowadays is 
concerned any more about the theiretical meaning of the 
" new society" which the old socialists dreamed about. 

This lack of ideological research is particu¬ 
larly striking in Germany. The social-democratic party, 
which borrowed its doctrine from Marx and Engles, which 
had witnessed strug les between " revolutionaries" and 
" reformists", between Kautsky and Bernstein and which 
had been inspired to a great extent by the teachings 
of Rosa Luxembourg and Rudolf Hilferding, has become an 
organisation totally unconcerned by ideological research. 
What is even worse, is that these same small groups 
which, between the wars, tried to compensate for this 
already noticeable neglect, have become silent. It is 
scarcely an exageration to say that nobody or almost 
nobody in Germany concerns himself about what could be 
a proper theoretical basis for guiding the social-de¬ 
mocratic movement in its daily action. Tile reasons for 
this state of affairs seem to be same as those which , at 
the time of the Weimar Republic, has prompted the social- 
democratic party to abandon theory altogether; for,as 
always, it was frowned upon by the party bureaucracy, 
which was distrustful of "mere talk", concerned about 
" pratical achievements", frightened of missing the oppor¬ 
tunity for the seising of power through theoretical 
" excesses" that would necessarily be remote from " po¬ 
litical reality". 

A new phenomenon has developed to-day; where¬ 
as at the time of the Weimar Republic, a part of the Socia¬ 
list party - especially the younger members - were eager 
for " theory", it is now mainly the young people who are 
opposed to intellectual effort, and encouraged in this 
attitude by the party bureaucracy, while some of the old 
guard still strive, with desperate courage, to keep alive 
the spirit of theoretical work. True enough, the result 
of these efforts is not very fruitful if we are to judge 
it by reading the Neue Gesellschaft - the socialist note¬ 
book which, and this again is characteristic, are not pu¬ 
blished by the S.P.D. but by a few militants who have un¬ 
dertaken its publication outside the party, for the Ger¬ 
man Social - Democratic partj , which used to have a re¬ 
markable ideological research monthly - the Neue Seit - 
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does not publish a single one to-day. And this fact alone 
seems very significant. 

There are, however, within this utterly bureau¬ 
cratized and ossified party, somme currents of thought 
which try to emerge from the daily routine on to new ter¬ 
ritory. Let us not mention those - there are few of them 
actually - who stick to " pure" old-time Marxism, and who 
indulge in the repetition of truths that have been proclai¬ 
med again and again for the last 100 years. These people, 
who are led by the " Funken" circle, and are justly horri¬ 
fied by the nature of " socialist" policy in Germany, de¬ 
mand a return to class- struggle, without even describing 
how this could be achieved in present-day Germany. These 
groups or circles appear rather like the vestiges of a 
glorious past than like the forerunners of new knowledge. 

At the opposite extreme are those who have long 
tried to rise within the S.P.D. They represent a current 
of thought that claims to be " realistic " and reject any 
association with the " dreamers" - i.e. the old Marxists - 
and many of the party officials who, either through lazi¬ 
ness or habit, refuse to abandon a certain socialist voca¬ 
bulary and cling, in words at least, to a certain number 
of principles and customs inherited from old-time social- 
democracy. 


True enough, it takes a lot of good will to 
describe as " theoretical " the speeches and proposals 
of these upholders of a new-loc-k socialism, whose spokes¬ 
men are men like Carlo Schmid, Erler and Arndt. What have 
they got to say? Starting from the premise that the so¬ 
cial structure of Germany has undergone profund changes, 
they reach the conclusion that the party, which up to now 
has been entirely turned towards the working-class, and 
has always considered it as the basis of its action, 
ought to abandon this position in order to win over the 
middle-class while keeping its influence over the working- 
class. Their immediate concern is to gain a majority in 
parliament, and that is why I described the conceptions 
of this " realistic" current of thought as " theoretical". 

One looks in vain, in the speeches and articles 
from this group- whose influence tends to become predomi¬ 
nant within the party- even the slightest trace of theo¬ 
retical research. In order not do frighten the " middle- 
classes", Dr Deist, who is an expert in economy, a prospec¬ 
tive minister and spokesman of the " realists", has not 
hesitated to throw overboard a number of " sacred" prin¬ 
ciples ( and nobody seems to think the worse of him for 
it) without any justification but that of opportunisms 
it is he who got the party to abandon purely and simply 
its programm of socialization of the means of produc¬ 
tion, it is under his influence that the S.P.D., not 
being able to see the economic " miracle" of to-day and 
foresee to-morrow's economic crisis, has given its (so¬ 
cialist) blessing to " market economy", and sometimes 
checked the action of a few trade-unions trying to ob¬ 
tain higher wages: the middle-class must not be frigh¬ 
tened . 
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When one reads the writings that emanate from 
the S.P.D., one is struck by the vagueness of their imme¬ 
diate and ult mate claims, which in fact tend to be the 
same. One woul'' not regret the total disappearance of the 
word " Socialism " if it had not been replaced by the 
notion of " social justice", which allows of many dif¬ 
ferent interpretations.,.. Having abandoned the claim of 
socialization as ‘well as that of the nationalization of 
big industries, to mention only some sort of " control" 
over big industry { What Control? How is it t be enfor¬ 
ced? ) should social-democracy come to power,"the realists’ 
promise nevertheless to attempt everything to ensure some 
measure of " social justice " . But nowhere do they indi¬ 
cate how social- democracy hopes to achieve thi3 miracle.. 

To sum up, the S.P.D. is turning away from its 
old traditions and tends to become a liberal party in a 
country where the middle-class have no liberal represen¬ 
tation in the political field: neither the Christian- 
Bemocrat, who are too much tied up with the Catholic 
Church, nor the F.D.P. ( or " liberal " party), which is 
nationalistic in outlook and even chauvinistic, can claim 
to represent political liberalism, whether it be bourgeois 
or not. There is thus undoubtedly a vacuum to be filled 
there, and a man like Carlo Schmid, who comes from the li¬ 
beral middle-class and owes nothing, as far as his politi¬ 
cal training is concerned, to old socialist ideas, is per¬ 
fectly aware of this problem. 

Another interesting factor will be noted in 
this respect. The attitude of social-democracy towards 
the Churches has undergone considerable changes. If the 
Protestant Church has been, since the end of the war, 
the object of the party's solicitude- owing to its " neu 
tralism" in the field of inner policy, and also to the 
fact that Eastern Germany, wi ch may become the stake of 
the inner political game, has a protestant majority - 
the Catholic Church has recently become an institution 
which the Social - democrats no longer tend to consider, 
as they used to, as an irreconcilable ennemy of socialism 
but rather like a partner. Thus it is that, following a 
lead from social-democracy, meetings have recentlylaken 
place in order to define a common attitude in the " poli¬ 
tical and spiritual fields The same evolution can be 
noticed in Austria^ it is true that in both cases con¬ 
siderations of political opportunism play a great part, 
but one cannot ignore the socialist's desire to turn 
away from the old ideas of Free-thinking. There would 
still be many things to be said about the position of 
German Social-Democracy in matters of foreign policy, 
especially about its " neutralism", which can be part¬ 
ly accounted for by the particular situation of Germany 
in Europe. But in fact this attitude is in n6 way spe¬ 
cifically German or socialistic, it is but a reflection 
of a more general attitude which tends to become pre¬ 
dominant in the whole of Europe. 


Gustav STERN - . 
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TOWARDS WORKER'S COUNCILS IN THE USSR ? 


After the workers of Eastern Germany,Czecho¬ 
slovakia ? Poland and Hungary, it is now the Russian wor¬ 
king class that is rising up in protest against its 
present situation. In the course-of the last few years, 
the conspiracy of silence that is usually maintained 
around any manifestation of discontent among the workers 
was occasionally broken - each time the events proved too 
sensational to remain unnoticed. 

Thus it became known that during the elections 
of the workers- and- management councils which took place 
at the end of 1954,- workers in many places rebelled against 
the customary interference of directors in trade-union elec 
tions. 


In the Spring of 1956, when the decisions of 
the Twentieth Party Congress were being discussed in the 
factories, the official press itself was compelled to 
protest against the fact that many workers, especially 
among the young, took advantage of this opportunity to 
speak in the name of their working comrades and set up 
various claims. And in spite of the cautiousness of press 
reports, it has been possible to form an idea of the si¬ 
gnificance of these demands; far from limiting themsel¬ 
ves to claiming higher wages and better working-condi¬ 
tions, the various speakers also protested against the 
disciplinarian regime prevailing within’ the factories, 
against the arbitrary power of managers, against the 
breaking-up of the working-class through exaggerated 
differentiation of the salary-range, against the attitude 
of the trade unions, which faithfully serve the State and 
the directors instead of defending the wage-earners. 

Finally, in November IS56, immediately after 
the Hungarian uprising, news reached the West concerning 
a stay-in strike in a model factory in Moscow - the ball¬ 
bearing factory called after 1. Kaganovitch. 

It remained stil questionable, however, whe¬ 
ther these were rhe symptoms of a eontinious movement com¬ 
parable to those which had led to the uprising of satelli¬ 
te countries, or whether they were just isolated and 
short-lived explosions. Indeed, it was remarkable that the 
political leaders, who were eager to come to terms with 
intellectuals, generals or industrial directors, showed 
no readiness whatsoever to appease the workers by conces¬ 
sions of any kind. 

It is true to say that, at the Trade Unions 1 
Congress of 1954, official unions were allowed to concern 
themselves with wage problems- which they had always been 
strictly forbiden to do. It is also true that in the 
Spring of 1955, a special committee was set up by the go- 
vernement to draft a complete reorganization of the wage 
system. Tribunals were asked to give more careful conside¬ 
ration to individual labour differences. On the morrow of 



the Twentieth Congress, the working week was brought 
down from 48 to 46 hours, and a few improYemenis made 
to the various existing social insurance schemes. The 
lowest salaries were slightly increased. A new procedure 
was established for settling differences arising bet¬ 
ween the individual worker and his employer. 

Eut all these concessions were too insignifi¬ 
cant and could not be considered as a real attempt to 
check a rising oppositiona'l movement. In the first place, 
there was not the slightest effort to reduce the absolute 
subjection of the unions to the State. In this respect, 
we must note a slight sign of change that occurred during 
the Twentieth Congress but had no after-effect; in his 
public report, Khrushchev at one moment started repro¬ 
aching the workers' delegates with yielding to readily 
to managers instead of argueing with them. But, as has been 
noted already, these hints of a changed attitude towards 
the unions did not go beyond the quips of which Stalin's 
heir seems to be so fond. 

This neglect of the Regime towards worker's 
problems has suddenly been replaced by a bustling activity. 
In the last few weeks there has been a sharp change of poll 
cy, so sharp indeed that the authorities and their press 
tend to hide it as much as possible. What is, in,fact, hap¬ 
pening, is that the Russians, however cautiously and res- 
trictedly, are now creating Worker’s Councils more or less 
inspired by the Jugoslav, Polish and Hungarian experi¬ 
ments - to which they had always been bitterly opposed 
in the past. 

The whole thing started in December 1957 
with a resolution on " The Activity of Professionnal 
Unions in the USSR " carried by rhe Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. Ho one took any notice of it at 
the time, for this resolution only stated, in a very 
unimportant-looking passage, what had been said already 
a hundred times in similar resolutions for the last 40 
years, that the utmost must be done to ensure a better 
organization of production conferences in the factories. 
These " conferences" are one of those numerous phantom- 
institutions which are always mentioned in official 
texts but are nowhere to be seen in actual life . They 
supposedly consist in bringing to-gether from time to 
time' the staff of aworkshop or of the whole factory, in 
exposing for them the most important production tasks 
of the moment and listening to the various suggestions 
made by the workers to ensure the successful carrying 
out of the programme thus laid out. As the managers 
despise the opinion of the manual workers, and as the 
latter have no interest in revealing their own profes¬ 
sional secrets to their superiors, production conferences 
have in fact always been very rare, and a pure formality. 

It is therefore quite probable that the passage 
dealing once more with " production conferences " in the 
Communist Party's resolution did not draw the attention 
of readers. Yet it contained this most important deci¬ 
sion: " The Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
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Communist Party of the USSR advocates that production 
conferences in factories and works he altered so as to 
operate permanently, with the extensive participation of 
the workers, technicians and employees, to-gether with re¬ 
presentatives of the management, of the Party and the 
Komsomol, as well as of scientific and technical associa¬ 
tions. "Now, a conference that is held permanently is 
obviously no longer a conference. It is a committee, a 
council, in short it is a body and not just an assembly. 

And if Soviet authorities decided to create within the 
factories a representative body of the personnel invested 
with the task of dealing with production problems, it is 
difficult to perceive any essential difference between 
this body and the Jugoslav, Polish or even Hungarian Wor¬ 
kers’ Councils, even though it bears the strange name of 
"permanent production conference This name is not 
without precedent in Soviet terminology. Was not the 
Police committee, responsible for depriving people of their 
liberty on simple administrative decision, called " special 
conference? " 


This hypothesis was entirely confirmed soon 
after the publication of the afore-mentioned text. The 
unions were immediately ordered to organize in all concerns 
the election of " Permanent Production Conferences", each 
comprising between 50 and 300 people according to the 
size of the factory, which in turn have to elect a small 
committee of 4- to 12 members. According to the information 
we have at present, the greater part of this Board is made 
up of the manager and his direct subordinates, represen¬ 
tatives of the Party and the official unions, the"rest 
being formed by workers. The similarity with Workers' Coun¬ 
cils is so striking that the question of the difference 
between the two was raised in Moscow by a journalist from 
a satellite country. He received the answer that, unlike 
the Workers' Councils, " production conferences " are not 
allowed to " meddle " with such problems as production- 
outlet, price- fixing and " other such matters of national 
interest"; furthermore, their activity can by no means 
challenge the absolute power of decision of the chief 
manager. 


In other words, these " Conferences " only 
differ from Jugoslav or Polish Worker's Councils in that 
their powers are even more limited and illusory than is 

for the latter. The difference is in fact a very 
slight one, for every-one knows that Jugoslav and Polish 
directors also have the last word in any important decision 
in spite of the extensive powers theoretically granted to 
Workers 1 Councils. 

The question is, of course, whether these re- 
forms stand many chances of achieving their aim, that is 
of diverging social agitation from its own original as¬ 
pirations to problems of production, technology and econo¬ 
mic organization. Por the time being, there are no precise 
tacts allowing us to foresee the future. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how aspirations towards freedom and welfare 
could be damped by allowing the workers to discuss the 

way of carrying out the plan. It is therefore permis¬ 
sible to hope, if not to forecast, that the working" class, 
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far from letting itself be distracted by the government’ 
concessions;, will make use of them to develop its resis¬ 
tance in scope and in depth. By starting to make conces¬ 
sions to the wage-earners, the leaders of the USSR tread 
the same dangerous ground as did those of Poland and 
Hungary two or these years ago. 


Paul BARTON 

( Former secretary of the Szech 
General Workers' Confederacy ) 


February 25? 1958 


